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Woodwinds 

As you call "Fido!" 
And let it go at that. 

If Miss Aber has not yet reached her poetic majority, 
she is at any rate among the few one would have bring 
their gifts to perfect fruition through a study of the 
masters, new and old, and through the sacrifice of ease. 

I should like also to add an appreciative word to Mr. 
Seymour for the format of this book, and to Mr. Blackwell 
for his delicate decorations. Pearl Andelson 

QUAKER-GRAY AND ROSE 

Willow Pollen, by Jeannette Marks. Four Seas Co. 

In this first book of verse, with its non-committal cover 
of quaker-gray, I like best the poems in which Miss 
Marks' clear, sharp and often whimsical mind is in the 
ascendency over her emotions. 

In some spirits pain is a flame that flares and consumes 
till the burning consciousness lights up all around it; in 
others, a smouldering ache that, however it be heaped 
with green withes, throws up a screening smoke. In the 
groping cries of some of these songs of pain I feel a lonely 
and proud spirit that has been hurt much, but the hurt 
has blurred instead of sharpening expression. 

The cleavage between Miss Marks' mental and emo- 
tional approach gives a curious effect of duality of per- 
sonality. Sometimes it seems as though the verses must 
have been written by two esthetically dissimilar person- 
alities. On one page you will find the innocent sentimen- 
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tality of a piece of album verse, and on the other such 
acidly lovely lines as these from White Hair: 

All the warmth has gone out of white hair; 
It only answers to the wind, 
And lifts and stirs like creeping snow 
Close to the frozen scalp of earth. 

This disparity can no doubt be partly explained by the 
inclusion of early poems, but it is surprising to find such 
pallid stuff as Your Sunlit Way between the same covers 
as a sharply-faceted poem like Stars, with its molded form 
and finely pointed thought. 

Often you feel how this southern woman loves the sun. 
In Calendar, where the tender, intimately whimsical 
gossip about nature recalls Emily Dickinson, the sun is 
likened to "a bee, a big bee, a burning bee." 

Throughout the book are scattered delightful whimsi- 
calities, and stanzas from which luminous images leap 
like sudden lights out of a mist. Sometimes with an 
unexpected line Miss Marks can push out the walls of a 
narrow room into an unlimited horizon. Take the rose- 
gray magic of. this conjured picture: 

Sea gulls I saw lifting the dawn with rosy feet. 

In Jeannette Marks' more intense moods — Sea Gulls, 
from which the above lines are taken, Dragon and others 
— there is a note of hysteria, a desperate, half- fascinated 
peering into the depths where 

myriad eyes 
. . . float and sway, stab, sting and die away. 
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You feel the terror and curiosity of a romantic imagi- 
nation that is drawn by the sinister-grotesque into the 
darker ways of fantasy. But always in this nature the 
romanticist is in eternal conflict with the moralist — no 
mind-made moralist at that, but one into whose quivering 
soul is bitten, as with an acid, a sense of inescapable 
responsibility for others' woes. 

For me the charm of Willow Pollen lies in those verses 
where the poet's heart is quiescent, and the alert and 
supple mind is free to play delicately, as in Cloud: 

Tut, it is a ship as plain as anything, 

Full-spread to find the silver edges of the world 

Where ships and island daffodils 

Burn, follow sun, dip, 

Cling to the shining brim like flapping butterflies . . . 

And the "sky" . . . 

Now you tell what the sky is! 

In the last two lines you touch a certain elfin quality 

in Miss Marks' mind, a quality that is emphasized in the 

delicious sleep song, Rose Toada: 

Shoo, Rose Toada, Shoo! 
Jewelled red eyes for you. 
Shoo, Rose Toada, Shoo! 

Hoosh, Rose Toada, hoosh! 
Little green snake in the bush. 
Hoosh, Rose Toada, hoosh ! 

Bizz, Rose Toada, buzz! 
Gold on its wings and fuzz. 
Bizz, Rose Toada, buzz! 



Lola Ridge 
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